growth. They did not destroy, but they cooped up, and
rendered slow and inefficient, that internal life which con-
tinued, as I have said, to live on unseen. This took the form of
dreams and speculations, in the course of which I went through
many tortuous processes of the mind, the actual aims of which
were futile, although the movements themselves were useful.
If I may more minutely define my meaning, I would say that
in my school-days, without possessing thoughts, I yet prepared
my mind for thinking, and learned how to think.

The great subject of my curiosity at this time was words, as
instruments of expression. I was incessant in adding to my
vocabulary, and in finding accurate and individual terms for
things. Here, too, the exercise preceded the employment, since
I was busy providing myself with words before I had any ideas
to express with them. When I read Shakespeare and came
upon the passage in which Prospero tells Caliban that he had
no thoughts till his master taught him words, I remember
starting with amazement at the poet's intuition, for such a
Caliban had I been:

1 pitied thec,

Took pains to make thee speak, taught thec each hour
One thing or other, when thou didst not, savage,
Know thine own meaning, but wouldst gabble, like
A thing most brutish; I endow'd thy purposes
With words that made them know.

For my Prosperos I sought vaguely in such books as I had
access to, and I was conscious that as the inevitable word seized
hold of me, with it out of the darkness into strong light came
the image and the idea.

My Father possessed a copy of Bailey's Etymological Dic-
tionary, a book published early in the eighteenth century. Over
this I would pore for hours, playing with the words in a
fashion which I can no longer reconstruct, and delighting in
die savour of the rich, old-fashioned country phrases. My
Father finding me thus employed, fell to wondering at the
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